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The Flood in Pittsburg 11s 


Christopher Easton 


Mr. Easton believes that $10,000,000 is a conservative 
estimate of the loss from the Pittsburg flood. About 
ten square miles of territory was covered when the 
flood reached its greatest height on Friday, March 
15. Only half a dozen lives were lost and compar- 
atively little destitution developed. Butfew people 
except in McKeesport were obliged to leave their 
homes. The health and charity departments did 
practically nine-tenths of the relief and sanitary 


work. If future floods are to be prevented the sub- 


merged districts must be raised. 


Lodging House Reform in New. 


YorK. What some of the news- 
papers think 1117 


Herald—* The new sanitary vegulations of the 
Board of Health will in all probability force every 
ten cent lodging house in the city out of business.”’ 


Evening Post—‘Charity workers are anticipating 
that the double effect of the new. rules will be to 
give the unfortunate a better chance for health and 
moral development by forcing them out to earn 
more money to pay the higher prices.” 


Globe—‘ The new lodging house rules recommend=- 
ed by the Charity Organization Society and_the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, announced by the Department of Health, 
should make New York lodging houses the best and 
cleanest in the’ United States and as good as those 
in England.’ 


Times—' Health Commissioner Darlington realiz- 
ed that he was asking a good deal, but declared 
that the health of the people demanded the new 
regulations.” 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


A bill of great importance 
to the charities of Pennsyl- 
vania has been _ intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives 
at Harrisburg, which, if it becomes a 
law, will work a revolution in the rather 
slip-shod method of the state appropria- 
tions to charitable institutions, which has 
obtained in Pennsylvania. The new act 
creates a separate and distinct “Depart- 
ment of State Charitable Institutions.” 
At its head is a commissioner, appointed 
by the governor at $6,000 a year. All 
charitable institutions, whether state or 
private, so long as they receive state aid, 
are made subject to the law. ‘The spirit 
of the law is to bring all these institutions 
to a high level of excellence if they are 
to be aided by the state, and to get state 
aid only according to their needs, and 
not because of political family, sectarian 
or other undue influence, nor the desire 
to expand with new, but unneeded build- 
ings. To carry out this needed reform 
there is created a board of examiners 
whose duty is to investigate the financial 
and material needs for each institution 
twice a year. The board is granted full 
access to all books and papers needed for 
this work. 

The commissioner is required to make 
a biennial report to the legislature of 
the work of his department, and a special 
report on any institution, at the request 
of the governor or of the appropriations 
committee. 

The superintendent and trustees of all 
institutions receiving state aid shall make 
quarterly estimates in detail of all needed 
expenses which are to be paid out cf 
state moneys. When approved by the 
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Pennsylvania’s 
New Depart=- 
ment of State 


commissioner, the institution is allowed 
to draw on the auditor-general for the 
amount. : 

The treasurer of each institution shall 
pay no accounts for goods furnished or 
for salaries out of money appropriated 
by the state without a certificate from the 
superintendent of the institution and 
from the commissioner. Provision is 
also made in the new act that no person, 
except patients, officers or employes shall 
be maintained in any institution except 
at a rate fixed by the auditor-general and 
the commissioner. 

The bill also guards against the possi- 
bility of graft in the purchase of supplies 
by requiring contracts to be let out to 
disinterested parties after notice in the 
newspapers; and only to the lowest bid- 
dex 


Worcester’s Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Charities has established a charities 
Commission. 


commission to investigate 
all charitable institutions or movements 
appealing to the public for funds; to 
audit the accounts of local charities, in- 
vestigate conditions and methods of 
work and adapt work to the needs of the 
community. Outside charities sending 
representatives to the city to raise money 
may seek the endorsement of the com- 
mission. The commission proposes to 
report in writing to all organizations 
investigated and if occasion requires it 
will report its findings to the public 
through the papers. No organization 
will be endorsed if it overlaps or dupli- 
cates work already being done, nor unless 

1We are not advised whether there is any 


provision to avoid collusion among  bidders.— 
EDITOR. 
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its managers subscribe to its expenses 
and agree to co-operate with the asso- 
ciated charities, nor unless the commis- 
sion is satisfied with the executive effi- 
ciency of the managers. No solicitor will 
be sanctioned who is not duly authorized 
by the organization sending him out, and 
when sanctioned he will be supplied with 
proper credentials. Entertainments, con- 
certs, outings, sales, etc., in the name of 
charity but in reality in the interests of 
‘the promoters, will not be sanctioned and 
charitable institutions and individuals 
will be urged to refuse aid to so-called 
charities which do not receive the ap- 
proval of the commission. The com- 
mission is composed of ten members, 
seven of whom represent the Associated 
Charities, the Ministers’ Meeting, the 
Board of Trade, the Twentieth Century 
Club, and the St. Vincent De Paul So- 
ciety, and three chosen at large by these. 


Russian Lhe Russian Famine Re- 
Famine Reliet lief Fund on March 25, 
, amounted to $22,605.17. 
Subscriptions, largely in response to the 
president’s letter, have been received 
from thirty-seven states and territories 
and from Canada. Many of the letters 
were accompanied by warm expressions 
of sympathy. Of the sum _ collected, 
$10,000 has been forwarded already to 
Nicolas Shishkoff and another equal sum 
will be sent in a few days. Subscrip- 
tions sent to Samuel J. Barrows, 135 
East 15th street, New York city, will be 
properly acknowledged. 


a The work of the Public 
Aspects of a Library of the District of 
Library. Columbia in reaching out 

to put books in the homes of the people 
has had marked success in the year since 
the librarian, George F. Bowerman, 
wrote of its work in this journal (April 
14, 1906). -As an organ of social ad- 
vance the library would prove more ef- 
fective if the branches offered by Mr. 
Carnegie could be established. Mr. 
Mr. Carnegie gave $350,000 to erect the 
library building and has offered an equal 
amount for branches, although Congress 
has not seen fit to accept the gift. Some- 
thing like the same result on a very much 
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more limited scale has been accomplished, 
however, through the settlements and 
the public schools. Last year 433,000 
volumes were circulated, 424,000 from 
the central library and the remainder 
from the settlements and schools. This 
is an increased home circulation of 
twenty-two per cent in one year and 
fifty-five per cent in two years. There 
are some 40,000 persons registered as 
borrowers, one-eighth of the population 
of the District, and nearly forty per cent 
of the borrowers are government em- 


ployes and their families. The govern- — | 


ment population is usually reckoned at 
75,000 and therefore nearly one-quarter 
of it uses the library. One of the in- 


teresting activities of the library has — 


been the progressive application of 
methods to reduce the amount of fiction 
read. The means taken to bring about 
this reduction have simply been so to ar- 
range, display and advertise the re- 
sources of the library that books other 
than fiction will be made approximately 
as conspicuous as fiction—that is for the 
library to act as a sort of corrective to 
the over-prominence of fiction in pub- 
lishers’ announcements and book reviews. 
The result has been that the percentage 
of fiction circulated has been reduced in 
the last three years from 83.7 per cent, 
to 71.8 and last year to 68 per cent. 
In other words, only about one-third of 
the great increase of the total circulation 
of the last two years has been in the 
form of fiction. This does not mean 
that a normal amount of fiction reading 
is not regarded as a healthy symptom. 
on the contrary, says Mr. Bowerman: 


If out of the increase in circulation of 155,- 
000 in the last two years the proportion of 
fiction had been smaller than it has been, 
there would almost be ground for thinking 
that there is something abnormal about this 
community. The normal individual, whether 
adult or child, requires imaginative litera: 
ture either in the form of poetry, drama, or 
tale. Just now the dominant form of liter- 
ary expression is the novel, and practically 
all the great tragedies and comedies of life 
have been or are embodied in fiction. 


The increase in attendance of readers 
visiting the room during the year was 
fifty-four per cent and 261 per cent in 
two years. In response to repeated de- 
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mands an appropriation was secured en- 
abling the library to be kept open on 
Sundays for reference and on holidays 
for reference and circulation, with the 
exception only of July 4 and December 
25. <A “readers’ assistant” has been en- 
gaged to suggest to people who are in 
doubt or very hazy what to read. Ulti- 
mately the library desires distributing 
stations in all the schools, engine houses, 
police stations, large factories, depart- 
‘ment stores and other places, so that it 


will in reality become a “university for 
mankind.” 


Two National Luring the past few months 

rr Se CHARITIES AND THE Com- 

MONS has made mention 

of investigations that were being made 
of the National Boys’ Club Asso- 
ciation whose headquarters were at 
Springfield, Mass., with an additional 
branch collecting agency. As the re- 
sult of these investigations the associa- 
tion closed its office and its president, 
J. L. Dudley, came to New York, where 
he started another organization with a 
similar purpose. News has come from 
time to time of appropriations that were 
being made by Mr. Dudley to various 
boys’ clubs, indicating that he was again 
active. The Springfield Homestead now 
rises to ask why it happens that the Na- 
tional Boys’ Club Association, whose 
doors have been closed, and which has 
been without a president for two years, 
should have allowed its invested funds 
to decrease from $9,362 to only about 
$4,000. It also implies that the nominal 
organization is being held together in 
order to become the recipient of certain 
bequests that are sometime to become 
available. Whether these recent gifts to 
clubs are being made from the coffers of 
the new or of the old society would be 
a good topic for investigation. Persons 
interested in boys’ clubs who may receive 
solicitations in which Mr. Dudley’s name 
appears may rightly demand answers to 
these questions. Meanwhile, the Fed- 
erated Boys’ Clubs, the organization of 
street boys’ club directors themselves, 
which was instrumental in the dissolution 
of the Springfield association, has re- 
cently completed a year of successful 
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work in organizing and re-organizing 
street boys’ clubs and last month held 
an enthusiastic convention at Pittsfield, 
Mass., where plans were made for a 
much enlarged work. Jacob Riis is 
president of the Federated Boys’ Clubs 
and Frank A. Day, of the firm of R. L. 
Day & Co., is treasurer. The offices are 
at 35 Congress street, Boston. 


As some of the governing 
boards of training schools 
for nurses in New York 
city are considering the question of re- 
turning to the two years’ course of train- 
ing, a general meeting of nurses prac- 
tising in New York city, among whom 
were graduates of every school in that 
city as well as many from schools 
throughout the country, met recently to 
discuss this movement which must have a 
direct bearing in the future on the wel- - 
fare of the entire body of nurses. The 
following resolution was adopted by a 
majority of sixty votes to five—many 
nurses present having been obliged to 
leave before the conclusion of the meet- 
ing: 

Resolved, That we strongly endorse and 
petition for the continuance of the present 


three years course, for the following rea- 
sons: 


Three Years’ 
Course 
for Nurses. 


1. The woman who comes to a general hos- 
pital training school, ready to give her 
strength and intelligence to the work there, 
feels it to be her just right that she shall 
receive there an education which will ade- 
quately and thoroughly fit her for her life 
work, and she is, in fact, promised by the 
hospital that this shall be conscientiously 
given her. 


2. It is a practical impossibility in two 
years’ time to so move a large school of 
nurse-pupils through all the wards and divi- 
sions of a large general hospital that each 
one shall have full justice done her in the 
matter of experience, observation, and the 
performance of duties covering all branches 
of the service. Hither the practical or the 
theoretical teaching, both of which she has 
been promised, must be scamped under the 
two years’ course. 


3. The three years makes possible a more 
equal division of service, a more balanced 
proportion between class work and ward 
work, and a more careful, effective instruc- 
tion of the pupil. 


4, A general return to the two-years course 
would tend to the destruction of that pro- 
éess of affiliation -between special and small 
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hospitals for the improvement of their nurs- 
ing services which under the three-years 
course has been developing with the most 
satisfactory and beneficial results. 


5. Far more is required of the graduate 
nurse to-day than was required of her sister 
ten years ago, and her training should ad- 
vance in proportion, instead of retrograd- 
ing. It is a great injustice to nurses to send 
them forth imperfectly prepared, or pre- 
pared only for private duty, or taught only 
on certain lines, for no nurse knows when 
her health may make private nursing im- 
possible, or when she may meet with oppor- 
tunities to enter on branches of work requir- 
ing a liberal professional training, such as 
are daily opening to nurses in connection 
with institutional and social reform work 
of all kinds. 

6. The three-years course benefits the hos- 
pital by its greater stability and the longer 
continued presence of a senior staff of nurses. 
We believe that the nurse who has. the 
thorough three years training can better 
serve the patient, the physician and the 
community. 

It was further resolved that a copy of the 
resolution should be sent to each of the gov- 
erning boards of hospitals, and to the nurs- 
ing and medical journals. 


(Signed) 


Grace KnicgHt—Roosevelt. 
BuizasetH M. Normant—Johns Hopkins. 
Fripa L. HAaRTMAN—Mt. Sinai. 
Martua M. Russett—N. Y. Hospital. 
BEATRICE FINLEY—Bellevue.. 

Committee. 


The Carl Schurz memorial 
Carl Schurz 


- Memorial. committee, appointed at the 
meeting held in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, last November, an- 


nounces that it hopes the memorial fund 
may reach a. total of $250,000. The 
fund is being raised through popular 
subscriptions. It will be used to pro- 
‘vide for a suitable monument, and so far 
as the subscriptions permit, for the ad- 
vancement of some public work in which 
Mr. Schurz was especially interested. 
The monument will be either a statue 
or some other form of bronze'or marble, 
as may be determined later, when the 
artistic considerations have been weigh- 
ed. The other objects will be, in the 
order following: 

First: To promote, in some effective 
manner, a wider application of the prin- 
ciples of civil service reform. 

Second: To promote the extension of 
Germanistic culture in the United States. 

Third: To commemorate Mr. Schurz’s 
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work for the advancement of the Negro 
and Indian races through the erection. of 
a suitable building or other memorial at 
the Hampton Institute. 

The officers of the committee are: 
Joseph H. Choate, chairman general com- 
mittee; Gustav H. Schwab, chairman 
evecutive committee; George McAneny, — 
second vice-chairman; William R. Cor- 
wine, secretary; Isaac N. Seligman, 
treasurer. : 


The Child Labor Situation 


in Pennsylvania 


| Frank D. Watson 


Assistant Secretary 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Coutmuttles 


At present Pennsylvania is the pivotal 
point in the child labor campaign of 
this country. The reason for this is evi- 
dent. In 1900, with one-half the amount 
of capital invested and one-half as many 
persons employed as the three states 
New York, Massachusetts and _ Illinois, 
Pennsylvania had as many children. em- 
ployed in manufacture as these three 
states combined. To make worse the 
Pennsylvania situation, the clause of the 
law requiring a certificate (the all-im- 
portant point of any child labor law) 
was declared unconstitutional last Aug- 
ust. To remedy this deplorable condi- 
tion, citizens of the commonwealth have 
united in asking for legislation which 
will place Pennsylvania on a level with 
other northern states in caring for her 
future citizens. A bill has been framed 
based on the experience of this and other 
states. Its provisions are simple, its 
three salient features being that no child 
under fourteen years be allowed to work; 
that no child under sixteen be allowed to 
work at night, and that a child between 
fourteen and sixteen who wishes to work 
must obtain his working certificate 
through the school authorities only. 
That this should evoke opposition, is 
not to be wondered at. Manufacturers 
in certain industries have been asked 
by their associates to coalesce in order 
to see that an “equable” law is passed 
at this time. One such industry is 
glass manufacture. Well organized to 
secure their demands, representatives as- 
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sembled at Harrisburg last week and 
gave their opinion of “equable” child 
protection. Their objections to the above 
mentioned law group themselves under 
four heads: 

First, the old cry was raised. The 
prohibition of night work for boys under 
sixteen would be “ruinous to the glass 
industry.” This testimony was con- 
stantly repeated by their champions. Let 
the reader consider the following figures 
from the census bulletins on manu- 
factures for the years 1900-1905, show- 
ing the development of the glass indus- 
tries in Ohio and Illinois as compared 
with Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 
the two former states there is the desired 
restriction of night work for boys under 
sixteen, in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
there is not. 


INCREASE 19900-1905. 


Penn- New 
Illinois Ohio sylvania Jersey 
Number of glass 
factories 116% 32.1% 2.5% 15% 
Capital invested 63% 69% 43.5% 16% 
Value of  pro- 
OUICES week. tase & 98.9% 98.5% 25.7% 26.8% 
Number of wage- 
earners ..... 44% 72.5% 1% 2.3% 


That there are economic causes at 
work in producing these results, other 
than child labor restrictions, is granted. 
One thing is clear, however, the prohibi- 
tion of night work of children is not 
“ruinous” to the glass industry. Nor do 
we need place much weight on that weak 
and threadbare argument by one of the 
speakers, “We could not compete with 
imported goods, if we are prohibited 
from using small help.” Where is our 
boasted American commercial genius if 
we can beat competitors only with the 
aid of children! The second argument 
advanced was that work at night in a 
glass house is “not arduous.” The labor 
was designated as “pleasurable,” and 
therefore, said the glass manufacturer, 
should not be restricted. Let any thought- 
ful man, be he father or not, think of 
turning a boy of fourteen years out of 
the heat of a glass house at half past 
two in the morning to walk home in 
stormy weather, and then let him pass 
on the “pleasurableness” of such work, 
not to mention the blight to health and 
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to morals. The manufacturers stated 
that their own boys started in the glass 
house. True, but do they start at fourteen 
years and at night, conditions under 
which they are asking that other men’s 
sons shall work? They stated that forty 
per cent of the present manufacturers 
were glass house boys. True again— 
“the survival of the fittest,” but where 
are the countless others who never came 
out of the struggle! The third argument 
advanced was against having the school 
authorities issue the certificates. The 
argument was that “one department 
alone should control the child, viz., the 
factory inspection department.” Let the 
manufacturers tell us what more logical 
plan there is than to have the “one” 
authority which by law, has had control 
of the child until his fourteenth birth- 
day, give him his working papers. Sure- 
ly no one knows the age and mental fit- 
ness of the child better than the teacher 
or principal who has been his guardian 
thus far. Surely none has his interest 
more at heart. The real reason under- 
lying these objections is of course clear. 
It would not be so easy to get the school 
certificates as it would be to get a certifi- 
cate on the mere affidavit of a parent 
from the “squire.” From the employer’s 
side such a lax system may be good, 
but there is another point of view. Ex- 
perience has proved that work certifi- 
cates supported merely by the affidavits 
of parents are not worth the paper upon 
which they are written. The fourth ar- 
gument advanced at the hearing in oppo- 
sition to the proposed law is startling for 
the twentieth century. The requirement 
that a child must at least be able to read 
and write the English language before 
securing his work certificate was attack- 
ed. Could such an attack be made sin- 
cerely by any group of men who pub- 
licly state that “We are as heartily in 
favor of the child labor legislation as any 
interest in the state’? Yet the fact 
stands. When questioned by a member 
of the legislative committee, the reason 
was disclosed. In many glass houses, by 
reason of the daily wage of $.85 Italian 
boys are employed. These boys often 
can neither read nor write English. The 
new law would put them in school. We 
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are asked to assimilate into our body 
politic these people to whom even the 
newspaper is a blank. Some may think, 
as was expressed at the hearing, that 
there is “too much school education and 
not enough factory education,’ but, let 
us ask from which view-point the state- 
~ment is made; for the good of a part, or 
the good of the whole; for the good of 
a class or the good of the state? 


A New Era in Charitable 
Effort 


Aanos W. Butler 
President National Conference of 
Charities and Correction 


The establishment of the Russell Sage 
Foundation is a notable event in the history 
of charities. It marks the beginning of an 
era that heretofore could not be opened. 
The amount of the benefaction renders pos- 
sible great things and the wise purposes re- 
ported bespeak even greater things. This 
munificent provision for the doing of good 
will gladden the hearts of all who are stu- 
dents or workers in any of the avenues of 
charitable effort... It is not difficult to fore- 
see that this foundation may become in the 
field of charities what the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is in the realm of science. It can 
deal with the relief of the needy, the gath- 
ering of data, the study of conditions, the 
teaching of the untaught, the training of 
workers, the education of the public, and the 
general dissemination of knowledge con- 
cerning every branch of charities. We all 
know how great is the need for the study 
of social and living conditions. The task is 
one that is appalling, but men and women 
have been found, singly or in small compan- 
ies, ready -to attack the problem and give 
their lives, their all, to help for better 
things. What encouragement this gift will 
bring to them! 

The alleviation of distress, help for the 
suffering, aid to the injured, each arouses 
our sympathy and compels our assistance. 
The renovation of homes, the reclamation 
of children, the prevention of dependence 
and crime thereby, are wider in scope, more 
far-reaching in effect, but do not appeal to 
the people in the same way or to the same 
degree. All these things and the teaching 
of them, training for them, the application 
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of every available branch of science to them, 
and the publication of data, methods and re- 
sults are made possible as never before by 
this fund. It is the greatest opportunity 
ever offered for unified effort, under a board 
having much special knowledge, for the 
many needs that one or another has recog- 
nized in the field of charities and social af- 
fairs. 

This fund will not do all that is needed. 
There will be opportunity for much more. 
Maybe it will serve as a suggestion or an edu- 
cation to others having large means. They, 
too, may come to see the great need, and un- 
usual opportunity to help their fellows and 
be led to swell this fund or establish others 
for similar useful service. 


National Wants and _ the 


Sage Foundation 


Ernest P. Bicknell 


General Superintendent, 
Chicago Bureau of Charities 


In the Sage Foundation we have the most 
notable and inspiring result,; which has yet 
appeared, of the rising tide of interest in 
the conditions of life among the poor. Noth- 
ing could be more encouraging to those, who 
for years have worked to swell this tide, than 
Mrs. Sage’s wise and munificent gift with 
its potentialities for far reaching helpful- 
ness and its promise that their patient, try- 
ing and heart-breaking work is coming at 
last into its reward. One may venture the 
hope that the income from this fund may 
not be expended on the usual things which, 
in the ordinary course, would be assisted or 
attacked by the organized or individual phil- 
anthropic agencies of a community. It is 
easy to picture a use of this income which 
would tend to check normal and necessary 
philanthropic movements and impulses and 
weaken the very springs of action which it 
is intended to strengthen. It would be easy 
also to allow this income, large as it may be, 
to trickle away in a_ thousand ineffective 
streams, sinking scarce noticed into the in- 
satiable sands of individual needs. Large 
wants there are, national wants, which have 
to do with general causes and general re- 
sults and which do not appeal to the neigh- 
borhood sense of charitable need. By mass- 
ing the strength of this noble foundation 
against these, it will serve the common in- 
terest and help to solve problems common 
to all. : 


Minneapolis and The Northwest 


Where the National Conference of Charities and Correction 


Meets in June 


The coming session of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
is the first for many years in the North- 
west. The invitation to meet in Minne- 


pols was not md extended by the 


that city, but it was eet atid er in- 
vitations from the governor of Minnesota 
and the governors’ of other northwest- 
ern states. 


Ber executive jt cs etertans 
local arrangements and has the active 
co-operation of all citizens interested in 


charitable w bia 

The open 
will be held 
in the auditor 


ence wil 
buil ding where a 
suitable rooms can be secur 


the meetings. “A 
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CITY AND COUNTY BUILDING 
mation and committee headquarters 
will be located in the foyer of the build- 
the convenience of those in at- 
tendance. 

June is an 
the Northwest. 
nature gave to 


tilized by its 


ing for 


ideal month for a visit to 
The advantages which 
Minneapolis have been 
citizens. Its streets are 
Bioail and regular; its residence districts 
are not crowded and its wide, shaded 


avenues are bordered with pleasant 


homes well kept lawns. It has a 
pas system Sr cage Sh two thousand 


5. ” Of itis system, Mahe: 
ith the Falls of Minnehaha, 
half-dozen 


as its central feature, and a 
urban lakes, is of course the resort popu- 
lar, but every section of the city has its 


neighborhood park. 

Among other features for the confer- 
ence visitor will be old Fort Snelling, 
adjoining its southern limits and acces- 
sible by trolley, the Public Library, which 
houses over six hundred thousand vol- 


umes, the University of Minnesota, situ- 
ated on the river bank just below the 
Falls of St. Anthony, the city and 
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county building, constructed of Minne- 
sota granite at a cost of $3,500,000, St. 
Anthony Falls and the great mills which 
turn out sixteen million barrels of flour 
each year. 

Surrounding the conference city is a 
region of great beauty and _ interest. 
Lake Minnetonka, one of the most beau- 
tiful lakes in the world, with nearly three 
hundred miles of shore line, lies twelve 
miles west and is accessible by both 
steam and electric roads. Ten miles 
from Minneapolis lies St. Paul, the 
capital of the state. Three trolley lines 
connect the two cities and the fare be- 
tween them is ten cents. Minnesota has 
recently completed at a cost of four and 
a half million dollars a capitol building 
which has taken rank among the first in 
the country. 

In the fields of work covered by the 
conference, Minneapolis has made prog- 
ress. Its department of Charities and 
Correction maintains a city, hospital, a 
work house and operates a service for the 
poor. The Associated Charities, sup- 
ported in its work by private subscrip- 
tions, is the leading private charitable 
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organization. There are numerous pri- 
vate hospitals, the Washburn Memorial 
Orphan Asylum, the Pillsbury Settle- 
ment House, a humane society and. 
other organized institutions and move- 
ments. 

Further, the state institutions of 
Minnesota are located within a few 
hours’ ride. The state prison is at Still- 
water, two hours by electric or steam 
road, the State Reformatory at St. 
Cloud, sixty-five miles north; the five 
state hospitals for the insane are at St. 
Peter, Rochester, Fergus Falls, Anoka, 
and Hastings, and the State Training 
School is at Red Wing on the Mississip- 
pi, fifty-five miles below. 

The local committee on accommoda- 
tions will be prepared to secure quarters 
in advance for those expecting to attend 
the conference, and for those who desire 
such accommodations, rooms in private 
homes will be secured. 

Correspondence relating to matters 
connected with the local arrangements 
should be addressed to Wallace G. Nye, 
Commissioner of Public Affairs, Com- 
mercial Club. 


The Flood in Pittsburg 


Christopher Easton ; 


The low shores. of the ‘Allegheny 


river on both the Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny sides, and of the: Ohio river on 
the Allegheny side, are subject to annual 
spring flood, covering the warehouse dis- 
trict for about 100 yards inland and 
caused by a rise of ten or twelve feet in 
the height of the rivers, or up to. the 
twenty-two-foot mark on the bridges. 
Occasionally the flood rises to twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight feet, in which case 
the cellars of some of the stores and resi- 
dences become filled. Once in a genera- 
tion, however, some unusual combination 
of circumstances, such as a thaw fol- 
lowed by heavy rains at the headwaters 
of both of the main feeders of the Ohio 
in the states of West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, raises the water 
much higher and causes widespread 
havoc. Such was the case in 1833, when 
the high water mark registered was 
thirty-three and three-tenths feet, and in 
1884, when thirty-five feet was reached. 
This season the flood made another high 
water record for the benefit of the new 
generation. Its crest reached the un- 
precedented height of thirty-six and one- 
tenth feet. This was on Friday, the 15th 
of March, at 5.00 a. m. 

The preceding Sunday there had been 
a heavy, wet snow. On Tuesday the 
rain commenced, and kept up steadily 
throughout Wednesday. On Wednesday, 
as night drew on, it became evident from 
reports from up the river that something 
unusual was to be expected, and the 
cautious owners of river front properties 
had large numbers of men employed all 
night caulking up doors and windows 
and removing goods to upper floors. 
Then Thursday morning the greatest 
flood in Pittsburg’s history came, and 
dwellers on the hills looking down from 
their heights, saw a vast district about 
ten square miles, covered with a surging 
flood—a flood that only stopped at the 
steeper grades leading to the hills. The 
submerged district comprised, in Pitts- 
burg, the whole of the section known as 
“The Point,” 1. ¢., the triangle of land 
between the two rivers; and in Alle- 
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gheny the parts of the city bordering on 
the Allegheny and Ohio rivers, from 
Sharpsburg on the north to the state 
penitentiary on the west, a distance of 
about six miles. The flood extended in- 
land from an eighth to a quarter of a 
mile in Allegheny, and had a depth vary- 
ing from one to twelve feet. This meant 
the intindation of a considerable portion 
of the residential district of Allegheny 
and the isolation of many stores and 
business places in Pittsburg. 

Though the flood covered so large a 
district there were very few lives lost, 
only half a dozen in the county; and 
comparatively little destitution develop- 
ed. The main loss was a commercial 
one, falling upon the large steel com- 
panies operating plants along the river 
fronts. Nearly all of these plants had 
to suspend operation for a time, and as. 
they had been running up to the limit 
of their capacity, the production loss. 
was very great, amounting to at least. 
50,000 tons of steel, which would other- 
wise have been produced in the thirty- 
eight furnaces that had to be banked. 
The sudden stopping of the plants 
caused many other losses, and the water 
considerably damaged many buildings. 
Quantities of half finished products were 
also partially or wholly damaged so that 
a conservative estimate of the total 
money loss, adding the losses in other 
industries and the wage loss, amounting 
to about $2,000,000, could not be put at 
less than $10,000,000. Fires also broke 
out in several localities where the water 
mains were damaged and destroyed a 
score or more of buildings. The West- 
inghouse Company’s — establishments, 
along the low lying Turtle Creek, per- 
haps sustained the greatest direct loss in 
the destruction of products, while the 
suspension of manufacturing operations 
as well as the degree of suffering among 
the inundated poor was greatest in Mc- 
Keesport. McKeesport also was singled 
out in another respect in that its water 
supply was entirely cut-off by the flood- 
ing of the pumping stations, and wells. 
had to be relied upon altogether. 
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Next to the property loss the effects of 
the flood were felt most in a partial sus- 
pension of the services of light and trans- 
portation in many sections, owing to 
flooding the power houses. A _ few 
places were left entirely without commu- 
nication of any kind with the rest of the 
city. Thousands of business men walk- 
ed from two to five miles to their homes 
on Thursday and Friday nights. The 
bridges between Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny were all submerged with the ex- 
ception of the Pennsylvania railroad 
bridge. The traffic over the latter was 
consequently enormous. But the rail- 
road company came up to the situation, 
running a large number of trains across 
‘on short headway. On the smaller rail- 
road lines coming into the city for a 
short period no trains were run, and it 
was about three days before normal 
schedules were resumed. 

The health and charity departments in 
the three cities did practically nine-tenths 
of the relief and sanitary work that was 
done. In McKeesport about 1,000 per- 
sons had to be given free shelter the first 
night. The city council appropriated 
$1,500 for relief work and $1,000 for 
cleaning up the city. These were the 
only direct appropriations made, but the 
Allegheny city council may add an ap- 
propriation to the amount raised by a 
subscription, if the latter does not meet 
the extra demand. The work of relief 
and sanitation is still going on in Alle- 
gheny. The Charities Department esti- 
mates that it will have drawn on its 
regular appropriation for about $10,000 
before all of the extra calls for relief 
due to the flood have been answered. 
Large quantities of bedding, provisions, 
clothing, coal and shoes have been dealt 
out by this department; of the latter, 
1,200 pairs were needed. The supplying 
of coal and provisions was made neces- 
sary chiefly by the fact that these com- 
modities being stored in cellars, were 
covered with water for several days. 
Very few people, excepting in McKees- 
port, had actually to leave their homes; 
and beyond suffering temporary loss of 
wages, were not very much incommoded. 
Many of them in fact made a picnic 
of the occasion, and passed the time 
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by visiting their friends in boats 
and enjoying themselves. The few 
casualties reported were from the over- 
turning of these boats. Although the 
population affected by the flood in Alle- 
gheny was a large one, nevertheless it 
seems to us that relief was dealt out with 
rather too free a hand. The agent of 
one of the private relief associations in 
Allegheny informed us that in her dis- 
trict, comprising two wards, they could 
not in their voyages of succor discover 
any need whatever except that for a 
little coal in places where the family sup- 
ply was submerged. _ 

In Pittsburg the slope of the land from 
the river is a little steeper than in Alle- 
gheny and consequently the waters did 
not penetrate so far inland. Moreover 
the flooded district was chiefly occupied 
by warehouses, stores, railroad yards, 
and on The Point with business places so 
that comparatively few residences were 
affected. The Department of Charities 
stood ready to respond to all calls of 
needy persons, but as I was informed, 
did not have the opportunity to do so. 
At all events, the extra demand for coal, 
etc., was so little over the normal demand 
that no drain on the funds of the de- 
partment was felt. Dr. Devine of the 
Charity Organization Society of New 
York, volunteered to send an experienced 
charity agent to Pittsburg, but there was 
no need for any extra service even of the 
local charity agents, as far as we can 
discover. Though it is estimated that 
175,000 persons were temporarily out 
of work in the entire Pittsburg district, 
very few of them were reduced to need 
by this non-employment. The Pittsburg 
workingman, not only in the ranks of 
the skilled, but also in the ranks of the 
unskilled, seems to be pretty well able to 
take care of himself in an emergency. 
The number of serious and fatal acci- 
dents, for example occurring in this city 
annually, would most anywhere else 
cause a deal of acute distress, but such 
does not seem to be the case here. The 
widows and orphans undoubtedly suffer 
greatly, but it is in ways that neither at- 
tract attention, nor forcibly appeal to 
the sympathies of the community. 

The sanitary work necessitated by the 
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covering of large areas with mud, debris 
and filth has been admirably done. The 
opportunity was certainly a good one 
for a general cleaning up of streets, 
yards, cellars and privies, and has not 
been let pass. A squad of sanitary po- 
licemen were out in boats at the very 
first, and together with disinfectors from 
the Department of Health, have made or 
are making a complete canvass of the 
flooded district, noting every collection of 
rubbish and filth and having it summarily 
removed. The necessity of this work 
will be seen when it is realized that about 
a quarter of the houses in the submerg- 
ed district were dependent upon water 
closet vaults not connected with sewers, 
and that these vaults overflowed, spread- 
ing the contents over the adjoining yards. 
The debris was remarkable in quantity 
and variety. The street cleaning de- 
partments very soon, however, had the 
streets cleaned up, and the work of clean- 
ing out yards and cellars, while carried 
on more slowly and still in progress, 
will be very thoroughly done. A thor- 


ough disposal of the sediment of the 
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flood rather than mere disinfection has 
been the aim of the bureau of health, and 
neither in Pittsburg nor in Allegheny 
has the amount of disease that might be 
attributed to the flood, increased. There 
are, however, many persons suffering 
from colds and other effects of exposure. 
The lesson to be learned from the flood 
may be stated in the following extract 
from an editorial of the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch: 


Suppose that an amount in money equiva- 
lent to the loss by damage to merchandise 
in stores, to machinery in mills, by stoppage 
to business, by loss of wages in mills, by ac- 
tual damage to property in the flooded sec- 
tions, and by depreciation of property and 
injury to homes and health, had been spent 
in raising the submerged districts beyond the 
reach of the floods. Can anyone dispute 
that the injury inflicted within the past 
thirty-six hours would have gone far to- 
ward paying for a permanent preventive? 
Is there much question, when the enhance- 
ment of property on one hand and the sav- 
ing of this constantly recurring damage bill 
on the other are taken into account, that the 
annual interest charged on the cost of such 
an improvement would be repaid with large 
profit? 


LODGING HOUSE REFORM 


Extracts From New YorK Newspapers 


[On March 16th the Department of Health of New York City 
announced to the press that the sections of the Sanitary Code 
and of the rules and regulations that pertain to the supervision 
and management of common lodging houses had been revised. 
The requirements providing for more adequate ventilation, in- 
creased bathing facilities, greater cleanliness, and better oppor- 


tunities for the lodgers 


to enjoy reasonable comforts, 


have 


attracted the attention not only of the lodging house sections of 


the city, but of the press in general. 


Some excerpts from New 


York newspapers are published below.] 


Times, March 17, 1907—OrpEers Bowrry To Br CLEAN. The Bowery was surprised 
yesterday when it heard that the Health Department had decreed that “all floors, pas- 
sages and stairways must be scrubbed or wet-swept at least once a day.” It was 
astonished when it learned that each bed in every lodging house “must have clean 
sheets and pillowcases every day.” It was astounded when it heard that “stationary 
baths and shower baths must be supplied with hot and cold water, available at any 
hour of the day or night free of charge.” 

Health Commissioner Darlington realized that he was asking a good deal, but 
declared that the health of the people demanded the new regulations. 


Herald, March 17, 1907—Wakr on 10-Cent Lopaine HousEs. The new sanitary regu- 
lations of the Board of Health will in all probability force every ten-cent lodging house 
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in the city out of business. .Dr. Thomas Darlington, president of the Board of Health, 
ridiculed the idea of any politics being concerned in the new regulations. He said 
various cheap lodging houses over the city had been closed up, and that there probably 
would be others. The number of cubic feet of air space for each person has been 
raised from 400 to 600, which means that the Health Department will permit a less. 
number of beds in each room. 


BAvening Post, March 18, 1907—Bowerry LopGines CLEANER. To those not familar 
with Bowery resorts it may be interesting to know that there are at least 130 of these 
cheap lodging places in Manhattan and Brooklyn. They rent between six and seven 
million lodgings a year, at prices varying from 5 to 25 cents, with an average of 10 
or 15 cents. The nightly business done by the lodging houses is enormous. From 12,000 
to 15,000 beds are let every night in the Borough of Manhattan alone. So profitable has 
the occupation of keeping a lodging house become that syndicates have been formed for 
the purpose of controlling chains of these places in this and other cities. The Depart- 
ment of Health is facing no light task when it commands the owners to cut down their 
number of beds one-third, to increase their laundry expenses, and to make sanitary im- 
provements. 

Immediate improvements are a crying need, according to Robert W. Hebberd, Com- 
missioner of Public Charities, who said to-day: “There is no doubt that the situation 
requires urgent reform, and I am of the opinion that if Dr. Darlington’s rules and in-_ 
tentions are as reported in the newspapers, reform will be effected.” 

It has been largely through the efforts of the Joint. Application Bureau of the Char- 
ity Organization Society and the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
which was invited about a year ago by Dr. Darlington to investigate lodging house 
conditions and form a tentative series of modifications to the rules governing them, that 
the reforms have been advocated by the authorities. While in some quarters, particu- 
larly on the Bowery, it is believed that the move is a political rap from the mayor at 
the clan Sullivan, with Dr. Darlington as a club, it is pointed out by Commissioner 
Darlington’s friends that there is nothing new about the inception of the plan; that 
it was in the Health Commissioner’s head a year aga. 

A typical lodging house visited was in Mulberry Street, an old hostelry with an 
unenviable notoriety, because in the days of the Mendicancy Squad 300 of the beggars 
on the “suspected list” made it their home. It was possible to sleep there for 7 cents 
a night. 

“Tt was dirty, horribly dirty,’ said an investigator to-day in describing his visit. 
“There were heaps of papers, decayed food and rubbish heaped about the floors. The 
hallways were blocked by intoxicated men lying on the floors. In the dormitories the 
air was stifling. On the two upper floors the lodgers slept in hammocks. They paid but 
seven cents for the privilege, while the more fortunate ones below pay ten or fifteen 
cents for their cots. The guide who showed us around told us that he kept the third 
floor for the “German drunks.’ Pressed for a reason, he advanced patriotism. * * *” 

All these reforms are at the expense of the proprietor, and it is expected that a num- 
ber of the smaller fry will be forced out of business. This, however, is not a certain 
result. The lodging house business is too profitable to be thrown aside, and very few 
proprietors, it is said, have failed to “salt away” a reserve fund from their earnings. 
Incidentally, lodging house patrons can be made to pay the difference, though it is. doubt- 
ful if the patrons are possessed of sufficiently clean tastes to appreciate the fresh linen 
and accompanying comfort. 

Charity workers are anticipating that the double effect of the new rules will be to 
give the unfortunates a better chance for health and moral development by forcing 
them out to earn more money to pay the higher prices. 


Evening Post, March 19, 1907. . [Editorial.|]—Commisstoner DARLINGTON’s order in- 
sisting upon greater cleanliness in the cheap lodging houses of the city has given rise 
to considerable jesting about a reformed Bowery. But the humorous aspect of the De- 
partment of Health’s action, if there be one, must not be allowed to deprive Dr. Darling- 
ton of the credit to which he is entitled for this genuine reform. The new regulations 
are simple enough, yet they put New York ahead of any other city in the sanitary 
treatment of these lodging houses, which must exist, but are all too regularly breed- 
ing places of crime and disease. Charity workers, we are told, have no hopes of reform- 
ing any one who has been long a frequenter of these places, because self-respect perishes 
quickly when men are herded like animals under conditions which make for mental 
and physical deterioration. The worst of these evils, the association with abandoned 
characters, no department of the city can cure by a mere fiat. But the Department of 
Health has now done its full duty in the endeavor to protect the health of those who 
by choice or unwillingly must resort to the cheap lodging houses, and. Dr. Darlington 
should have the praise that is due him. 
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Globe, March 19, 1907 [Editorial]—Brrrer Lopaina Houses. The new lodging house 
rules recommended by the Charity Organization Society and the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, announced by the Department of Health, should make 
New York lodging houses the best and cleanest in the United States and as good as 
those in England. The new regulations are to be commended because they are specific; 
because, enforced, they will reduce the number of persons in public institutions or ap- 
plying for charitable relief, in that the places where a great multitude sleeps will be 
less debilitating and disease-breeding; because, by bettering conditions, they will tend 
to diminish the tendency of lodging houses to become headquarters for crime; because 
the poor man, whose only offense is his poverty, will not be compelled to spend his hours 
of rest amid surroundings that make for degradation and a loss of self-respect. 

In Manhattan and Brooklyn the number of recognized lodging houses is 130, with a 
nightly population of from 20,000 to 30,000 men. Many of these are bad and thriftless, 
perhaps irredeemably so, but many need only a fair chance to become prosperous mem- 
bers of the community. Put a man who wants to rise, night after night, in a fout- 
smelling room, deprive him of the opportunity for cleanliness, throw him among those 
who are permitted to be filthy, and week by week he will find the desire to struggle grow 
less. The old police station house was abolished at the demand of Jacob Riis, because 
experience had shown that it was corrupting. Indecency, driven from this shelter, fled 
to the lodging house, and it is necessary to pursue it there. Social welfare requires that 
the good among the poor and even the destitute shall not be pushed down into the 
abyss. 

Cleanliness costs something, but not as much as many imagine; additional air and 
floor space also cost something, but those most familiar with lodging house conditions 
and the large profits made by lodging house proprietors are convinced that the new 
regulations can be enforced without any material increase in the nightly tariffs. Com- 
petition will take up and carry on the work initiated by the.Department of Health, and 
we shall again have the phenomenon of the infectiousness of good instead of the in- 
fectiousness of bad. 


Herald, March 21, 1907—Lopeine HousE MEN SURRENDER. The proprietors of cheap 
lodging houses throughout the city yesterday surrendered to the Board of Health and 
placed themselves under the jurisdiction of that department by asking for permits. Ten 
of them applied for the necessary authority to continue conducting their business, and 
it will not be until they have thoroughly complied with the new regulations that they 
will be recognized. One of the establishments, that in No. 283 Bowery, was inspected 
and the sanitary inspector granted a permit. 

Owners of most of the 105 lodging houses in Manhattan have been for years defy- 
ing the authority of the Board of Health, and under various pretexts have tried to make 
it appear that they were conducting the places either as Raines Law hotels or as hotels 
of the first class. The determined stand taken by the Board of Health, backed by the 
Police Department and the public opinion which is represented in the work of the 
Charity Organization Society, has caused the lodging house keepers to change their at- 
titude. 

Examinations made by the inspectors of the Board of Health show that there are 
scores of lodging houses where the ordinary rules of cleanliness and decency are vio- 
lated. Among the first to be subjected to the new rules will be the places where for 
-seven cents a canvas hammock is rented. Hach lodger must now have a cot, with spring 
mattress, sheets and pillows, and whatever bed clothing may be required. 


Herald, Mar. 24, 1907.—Some of the lodging houses are Raines Law Hotels gone to 
‘seed. One of the establishments of this kind is known as the American, and is at 
No. 15 Bowery. ‘There was a saloon beneath it once and the two were run in connection 
with each other. The saloon, however, had to move because a cigar store was willing 
to pay more rent, and the lodging house was left hanging, like Socrates in his basket, 
‘between heaven and earth. f 

As the proprietor thought he was running a first-class hotel, he therefore decided 
the needed no permit. 

On one of the partitions was displayed a “bill of fare,” but there was no sign of 
‘a dining room. 

“Where is the restaurant?” I inquired. 

“Right here,” said the clerk at the desk. “A man orders something, and he eats 
4t out there in the sitting room.” 

There were two tables littered with newspapers in the so-called sitting room. 

“Where’s the cook?” 

“Well, we let the guests do their own cooking. Whatever they order they can have. 
It’s better that way and easier.” 

“And the kitchen?” 
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“Kitchen? Well, its locked up just now. Man just got through cooking his 
terrapin and locked it up for the night.” 


“Would you mind showing it to me?” 


“Well, since you insist, I might as well, I guess,’ was the reply, as the clerk 
took down a small key and advanced upon the door of a little room. 

“Patty de fool grass for mine,’ said a man under a battered hat over in a corner. 

“Chilly con carney and lobster a la Newburg,” interposed another. 

“Adam and Eve on a raft and one in the dark,” commented a man with one eye. 


Behind the door was a pile of rubbish, old shoes and broken bottles. 


A big coffee 


pot reposed on a Shelf, and near it ranged in a line were four little porcelain lids 
that at one time may have covered sugar bowls, but there was no china of any other 


kind in sight. 


The crowd about the stove howled in delight; others ordered yet more delicacies: 


cooked to order. 


“You see, the kitchen isn’t very busy these days” explained the clerk. 
Might find some of them in the Waldorf. 
going up that way tell them not to be late.” 


is mostly dining out to-night. 


“The guests. 
If you’re 


The Treatment of Children 


Jewish The annual report of the 
Orphans,New New Orleans Association for 
Orleans. the Relief of Jewish Women 
and Orphans, read at the fifty-second annual 
meeting held last week, shows that there 
are at present sixty-six boys and seventy- 
six girls in the home. Superintendent 
Michel Heymann, speaking of institution 
alism, says: “A great difference of opinion 
exists on the question of raising orphans in 
institutions or not. Institutionalism during 
the most tender years of a child becomes a 
second nature, follows him through life and 
takes away from him the initiative or self- 
confidence so necessary in every career. And 
while it is necessary to have institutions 
under the present circumstances, it should 
be our aim to minimize the injurious habits 
of institutionalism. Of the thirty-four chil- 
dren who left the institution during the year 
thirty-one were placed in charge of their 
relatives, one girl was adopted by a very 
well-to-do family, one boy was apprenticed 
to a druggist and one placed in a commercial 
house.” 

In his report President Kahn says that 
the children of the foremost families, Jews 
and non-Jews, send their children to the or- 
phans school, and their free intermingling 
has a salutary effect upon their own wards, 
bringing them early under the most favor- 
able circumstances in contact with the 
world. “From this one incident,” he said, 
you can judge what a reputation our school 
must enjoy in our community, impelling us, 
after two years of existence, to build an an- 
nex, where there will be room for about 300 
children more, and from present appearances 
I can foretell that even this enlargement 
of our facilities in a few short years will not 
be sufficient to meet the demands of the pub- 
lic desirous to send their children to our 
school. We certainly could not expect such 
an unforeseen success, and it sounds like an 
exaggeration, which, however, it is not, 
when I say that by next year I believe that 


our school will be self-sustaining, or, in 
other words, we will be able to grant our 
orphans even a high school education, if 
desired, manual training and all kindred 
branches, without any expense to 
home.” 


Philadelphia’s The directors of the Chil- 
Child Sav- dren’s Aid Society of Phila- 
ing Advance. gelphia have completed an ar- 
rangement with the trustees of the Seybert 
Institution which marks one of the most im- 
portant forward steps in the history of child- 
saving in Pennsylvania. The house, 1506 
Arch street, is now being fitted up by these 
two organizations for their offices. It will 
also contain on the first floor a new agency 
under their joint management, to be known 
as the Children’s Bureau. 

During its twenty-five years of existence 
the Children’s Aid Society has cared for sev- 
eral thousand children, and has seen the 
family plan of caring for dependent children 
grow so steadily in public favor that for sev- 
eral years the .pressure upon it to receive 
children from other charities and from the 
courts has far exceeded its resources. The 
time for enlargement had come, and the op- 
portunity has been offered by this plan of 
co-operation with the Seybert trustees. Each 
society will conduct its own separate work 
for children, and maintain its own separate 
management and treasury, but the work that 
they can do in common will be done through 
the Children’s Bureau. 

The Seybert Institution for Poor Boys and 
Girls was created by the will of Henry Sey- 
bert, who died in 18838, in memory of his 
father and mother, Adam and Maria Sarah 
Seybert. 

The funds left by Mr. Seybert to found the 
institution were the residue of his estate af- 
ter a number of other benefactions had been 
paid, and these funds have been in trust for 
twenty-three years. In that time they have 
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largely increased and now amount to some- 
thing over $1,000,000. 

The present trustees of the Seybert Insti- 
tution are William Platt Pepper, David Pep- 
per, B. Franklin Pepper and Albert P. Ger- 
hard. These trustees have now adopted ten- 
tative plans for their work. Their plans in- 
clude a model village for poor children at 
Meadowbrook, thirteen miles north of Phil- 
adelphia on the Reading Railroad, where a 
tract of three hundred acres was purchased 
some time ago. 


The institution will also car- 


The 
Children’s ry on considerable work 
Bureau. 


through the medium of the 
Children’s Bureau in the management of 
which it is to be associated with the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. 

Recognizing in common with the directors 
of that society that the provision made for 
destitute, neglected and delinquent children 
in Philadelphia and the facilities for their 
care and reception, particularly in family 
homes, were at present inadequate to the 
needs of the community, they have arranged 
to make this bureau the receiving agency for 
both charities, and a place, moreover, where 
counsel and aid in any matter affecting the 
welfare of a child may be sought. Children 
received at the bureau will be turned over to 
the Children’s Aid Society if the case is a 
suitable one for that society to handle, and to 
the Seybert Institution or other co-operating 
agencies if the case is one requiring institu- 
tional care. 

The first care of the bureau will be to pro- 
vide more prompt and effective care for juve- 
nile court children, though its work will not 
be confined to these. Gradually it will hope 
to develop a central record bureau for the 
use of all societies dealing with children, so 
as to avoid duplication of records and in- 
vestigations, a library containing books and 
pamphlets dealing with the various phases 
of child-saving and care, a training course 
for persons who desire to undertake work 
for children in connection with the various 
children’s societies and institutions, and a 
bureau of public service which shall investi- 
gate and keep the public informed as to the 
needs of neglected children in this city. For 
the present the bureau is in charge of a 
board of directors composed of representa- 
tives from the Children’s Aid Society and 
the Seybert Institution. The chairman is 
Mrs. Louis C. Madeira, Jr., Albert P. Ger- 
hard is treasurer, and William Bradford 
Buck, secretary. As soon as possible other 
societies who desire to co-operate in these 
lines of work-will be invited to participate 
in the active management of the bureau. 

The Children’s Aid Society has at present 
1100 children under its care. This number 
will be considerably increased owing to the 
large share which it has agreed to take in 
the new plans. But by the increased support 
which its larger program should secure and 
by the aid that its own regular work will re- 
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ceive from the newly organized bureau, the 
society hopes to be of greater service to des- 
titute children than ever before. 


Probation In submitting his annual re. 
Work in port to the Board of Chil- 
Washington. qren’s Guardians, Zed H. 


Copp, probation officer of Washington D. Gs 
names 221 as the number of children re- 
ceived from the court. 

Of these, forty-five were white (thirty-nine 
boys and six girls), and 176 were colored 
(157 boys and nineteen girls). There were 
ninety-two children under active supervision 
at the close of the last report. These, added 
to those received, make a total of 313 chil- 
dren, which are accounted for as follows: 


Served full probation (six months) .-.. 158 
Committed to a reformatory ........... 19 
Committed to the Board of Children’s 
Guardians Anime acne ot Oe eee 19 
Again placed on probation ............ 2 
IPATCIETINGS) - Saaceres be Ren oe ee eee ae 3 
Reached the age of 17 years ........... 1 
Sent to friends outside the District..... 18 
Hi nlisted ins theuNavy orcas ieee. thesis 1 
ECrsOnale bonds peycctuaeeenc te clint ait i 
TAH i C2 0 a Pe i eco ao cena eh i. 
LOtalsdispOsitiOn Sa ceren qe creer 223 


Under active supervision June 30, 1906.. 90 


Total number accounted for ....... 


Mr. Copp believes that “‘the passage of the 
juvenile court law and the compulsory edu- 
cation law are events that mark the on- 
ward march of improvement along the line 
of child-saving agencies. The small number 
of officers to supervise the cases arising un- 
der these laws will do much to cripple their 
effectual operation. No court can dispense 
discretionary justice without a full corps of 
intelligent probation officers to furnish it 
with side lights on the cases arising before 
it. Nor can it maintain its reputation long 
without faithful supervision of its wards 
at home. It is to be hoped that the weak- 
ness of the law in that respect will be fully 
and amply met in the near future by the 
appointment of at least two additional offi- 
cers.” 


Among the many movements 


Infant : 
Mortality in’ on foot in Germany looking to. 
Germany. cjear reliable information is 


the newest method of estimating the rate of 
infant mortality. Professor Rachts, head of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Berlin, compares 
the number of infants dying, not with the 
total number of deaths, but with the number 
of births. This puts the figures on infant mor- 
tality in proper perspective. With this 
method the figures per 100 in 1904 were: 
Wilmersdorf 10.1, Atralau 12.5, Paukau 16.6, 
Charlottenberg 17.7, Berlin 20.0, Weisensee 
34.1. Part of this rather striking variation 
could be explained because of the variation 
in the birth rate. 
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Columbian Settlement and MSchool.—Iin 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons for-March 16, 
it was stated that the Columbian Settlement 
and School of Pittsburg was entirely separ- 
ate from the local section of the Council of 
Jewish Women. The officers of the latter 
society wish it understood that the council 
is still sponsor for all of the settlement’s 
activities. The recent change of name from 
the. Columbian Council Settlement to the 
Columbian Settlement and School was made 
in order to avoid confusion in raising funds 
for one or the other. The charter of the 
settlement states that the president of the 
local section of the council shall be a mem- 
ber of the governing board of the settlement. 


A Voters’ Festival, New York.—On Tues- 

day evening, April 2, The People’s Institute 
will hold a Voters’ Festival in the large hall 
of-the Cooper Institute. The speakers will 
be R. Fulton Cutting, chairman, Dr. Robert 
Collyer, Judge Peter S. Grosscup, of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Job 
E. Hedges, Jacob A. Riis, and Professor 
Charles Sprague Smith. The addresses will 
be on questions before the public, and on 
the part that citizens can and should take in 
solving them. There will be music. 
- The purpose of the festival is to assemble 
such a gathering of young men in the his- 
toric hall of the Cooper Union as will count, 
directly and indirectly, for a better citizen- 
ship. Such new Voters’ Festivals have been 
held in Boston for several years, usually in 
Faneuil Hall, with marked interest and en- 
thusiasm. Young men who have voted, or 
who expect soon to vote, are invited to at- 
tend the meeting. The admission will be by 
ticket issued without the hall until 7.45, 
when the seats will be open to all. The 
People’s Institute is placing tickets in the 
hands of schools, social settlements and 
other educational institutions, requesting 
them to distribute them where they will 
count. Heads of settlements, club leaders, 
who desire to form parties to attend the 
meeting in a body, can obtain tickets on re- 
quest, personally or by mail, to The People’s 
Institute, 318 East Fifteenth street, New 
York. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 

er month is made for uniforms and books. 
Por information address. y 
Superintendent School of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, New York City. 
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Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if aveply is desired. 


training who intends to do volunteer phil- 
anthropic work wishes a position for next 
year which will give her an insight into the 
methods of organized charity. Living wage only. 


Vee oN college woman with some _ business 


OUNG woman with medical training, who has 

Y had some years of general practice wishes 

philanthropic or social work which will 
make use of her special knowledge. 


OUNG woman who has had several years 
Y of practical pel work wishes non-res- 
dent position as librarian—preferably in a 

social settlement not in New York City. 


ANTED—Young women of college or normal 
training who are interested in social prob- 
lems to take positions as teachers in in- 

stitutions for children. 


——- 


WY bad of an oppoetuntty men who would be 
glad of an opportunity to work in a sum- 
mer camp for Need not be over 


eighteen years of age. 


ANTED—Woman to do visiting for a Bap- 
tist church in the South. 


boys. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Spring Courses Open April 1, 
4.30 P.M., for Twelwe Weeks. 
at 51 La Salle Street. 


Mondays. Educational and Social work in 
Shope. Conducted by Miss Diana Hirschler and 
others. 


Tuesdays. Educational and Institutional 
Philanthrophy: Conducted by Prof. Graham 
Taylor and others. 


Wednesdays. Juvenile Delinquency; Care 
of Court Wards; Compulsory Education; Co- 
operating Agencies: Conducted by Chief Pro- 
bation Officer H W. Thurston; W. L. Bodine, 
Superintendent of Compulsory Education; 
Beer T. Davies, Chief Factory Inspector; and 
others 


Opportunities for observation, in- 


spection and practice work. 


Tuition: $5.00 per course; 
$10.00 for three courses. 


Inquire of the Director, 


Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 
18O Grand Ave., - Chicago. 
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